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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral” 
(Continued from page 322.) 
Florence, Duchy of Tuscany, Dec. 21, 1852. 


It was the intention of Napoleon, after his con-| attract the notice of travellers. 
quest of Italy, to make this gulf the great naval|cathedral has an historical interest. 
station of his empire. He wished to incorporate 1063, the Pisan fleet attacked a number of Saracen 
his name with the ocean, as well as with moun- | vessels, in the harbour of Palermo in Sicily, broke 
tains. Everywhere, from the Seiné to the Nile, through the chain which the Saracens had thrown 


the traveller is reminded of the magnificent con- 
ceptions, and may even be said to tread in the very 
footprints of this remarkable man ;—a man, great 
in his conceptions of material nature, great in his 
energy, great in his estimate of the powcr of fear 
and money over the human mind; but not great 
enough to estimate the truth and power of the 
spirit of liberty. . ’ ” ’ 

On leaving this place, we ascended gradually 
along reach of rough and lofty hills, and came 
down on the other side, into the picturesque valley 
of the Magra. The Magra is a short river, formed 
by the smaller rivers and torrents rushing from 
the neighbouring mountains, which seem to be 
branches from the Appenines. It is generally ford- 
able, but when swollen by heavy rains, as it was 
at this time, it fills a channel of a quarter of a 
mile in width, and rushes towards the Mediterra- 
nean with great impetuosity. We were all taken 
by surprise by this sudden apparition of foaming 
waters. A ferry-boat, however, soon received us 
and our baggage. The boat scemed to be a me- 
morial of departed generations. It was cer- 
tainly a very old thing, and so much broken on 


one side, as to invite, at every inclination in that|tion at the top of thirteen feet from its ori 
direction, an additional freight from the river.|pendicular position, producing on the mind of the 


With much noise and much tugging, the honest 
boatmen, who seemed to constitute a considerable 
portion of the inhabitants of this mountainous re- 
gion, conveyed us over the main channel; but in 
default of wharf or other suitable landing-place, 
they thrust the head of the boat into a sand bar, 
about fifteen yards from the shore, and then seizing 
each of us, individually and bodily, and without 
giving us time to consider or remonstrate, carried 
us in their strong arms to the bank of the river. 1 
called them honest boatmen, but out of regard to 
strict veracity, I ought, perhaps, to make an excep- 
tion of the person or persons who took advantage 
of our peculiar situation and confusion to steal a 
carpet bag. 

The next considerable town was Sarzana. As 
We thus travelled along, admiring nature's beauty 


at every step, and estimating men and institutions | floating peacefully together in the beautiful har- 
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*) was laid in 1064; but it was not completed and 


SEVENTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 27, 1857. 


as well as nature, we came in sight, (and for this | bour. Leghorn, which, among the cities in this 
also I was unprepared,) of the marble mountains of| part of the Mediterranean, is second as a commer- 
Carrara. An Italian gentleman, whom we had|cial place only to Marseilles, and Genoa, contains 
taken into our company at Spezzia, pointed them|seventy thousand inhabitants, eight thousand of 
out. He was a dealer in marble, and was going; whom are Jews. ‘The Jews have their full share 
to Leghorn to arrange shipments to New York. L\of the business of the city, and their richly orna- 
saw their white caverns in the distance, and I could| mented synagogue, to which we gained access with- 
not but remember that these mountains had been|out difficulty, will well recompense a visit from the 
associated with the history of art for more than two|traveller. In the Protestant cemetery, filled with 
thousand years, bs ° * *! memorials of the dead of different nations, we stood 

The next considerable place upon our route was) beside the dust of some of our own people, who had 
Pisa. It was formerly a large and flourishing city, |died in this distant land. 


and notwithstanding the unfavourable changes it} Resuming our seats in the cars, and returning to 


Pisa, we proceeded immediately to Florence, which 
sand inhabitants. We stopped here a short time|is reached by the railroad in a few hours. It is 
to look at the Cathedral, the Baptistery, the Cum-|from Florence, the capital of the dukedom of Tus- 
penile or bell tower, better known as the leaning | cany, that I date this letter; and here I rest for 
cower, and other objects of interest which usually|the present, though it is but for a short time. In- 
The origin of the} quiring of myself as [ went to my solitary room, 
In the year| what had been the effect of this journey thus far 
upon my own mind, I found that it had been to 
generalize my feelings, and to inspire them with a 
purer and deeper benevolence at the same time 
that it extended them. It was difficult for me be- 
fore, except by a sort of abstract effort, to carry my 
feelings beyond America, and to bring them into a 
realizing sympathy with unknown races. I found, 
however, that there is a wide and great nation be- 
yond that of any particular nationality. The 
sphere of humanity, the circle of divinely united 
hearts, enlarged itself as I advanced; and I can 
say with Kotzebue and Mungo Park that in every 
land where I have been I have found evidences of 
confidence and of friendship. * > - 
















across the harbour for their protection, and return- 
ed home richly laden with the captured spoils, 
Devoutly ascribing their victory to divine superin- 
tendence, the Pisans resolved to erect a new cathe- 
dral, which should at the same time be a monu- 
ment of their gratitude to God, and an honour to 
their country. And accordingly its foundation 


consecrated until the year 1118;—a building 
which would be likely, even on the slight exami- 
nation which we were able to bestow upon it, to 
give to many persons some new ideas of the energy 
and resources of the Italiani states and republics of 
the middle ages. In the nave of this cathedral 
hangs suspended the bronze lamp, which suggested 
to Galileo the theory of the application of the pen- 
dulum. The Campanile or leaning tower, to which a il 
I have referred, is fifty fect in diameter, and an|situated on both sides of the Arno, which is span- 
hundred and seventy-cight in height. There are|ned by four beautiful bridges. Surrounded by the 
seven bells on its summit, the largest weighing} villas which adorn the adjacent plain, with sloping 
twelve thousand pounds. With this great weight hills and lofty mountains in the distance, it must 
upon it, and rising in eight successive stories to|be conceded that, in the merits of its natural posi- 
such a height, it leans over, in consequence of sink-|tion, at least, Florence justifies the eulogies which 
ing on one side, at the foundation, with an inclina-|have so often been bestowed upon it. And the 
ginal per-|beauty of the city itself, though it has lost some- 
thing of its former splendour, corresponds well with 
the beauty of its situation. 
The Florentines trace their history back to the 
time of the old Romans. And in support of this 
view they refer to the fact, that they are mentioned 
in the annals of Tacitus as having sent an embassy 
to Rome, in relation to some matters which con- 
Availing ourselves of the railroad which now con-|cerned their duty. But their brilliant period, 
nects Pisa with Florence in one direction, and with|the period in which they have commanded their 
Leghorn in another, we made a short excursion to| full share of the notice and admiration of the world, 
the latter place, a journey of thirteen miles, and|—-commences with the year 1250, when they arose 
which was accomplished by railroad in thirty mi-|and overthrew the nobles who had tyrannized over 
nutes. The traveller will be well repaid by taking| the Florentine Republic. Before this time they were 
it, although Leghorn is known more by its com-|subjects, and were treated as slaves; but, in the 
merce than its works of art. We rode round the| expressive language of one of their chronicles, they 
city, cast a glance upon its massive fortifications,|then constituted themselves a people. 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the flags of dif- The Florentines, whatever may have been their 
ferent nations,—among them that of America,—| origin, are a select and noble race of men. I had 
no sooner entered their streets than I was struck 


Florence, Duchy of Tuscany, Second Letter. 
The present letter will be taken up with what 
has come under my notice, or rather with a part of 
what has been noticed, at Florence. The city of 
Florence is the capital of the duchy of Tuscany, 


beholder, by the combined influence of the beauty 
and greatness of the object, and its unexampled 
and perilous inclination, a very singular and pow- 
erful effect. Pisa is situated upon the Arno, one 


of the many rivers of Italy, which have a classical 
celebrity. 
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with their appearance ;—quite different from that 
of the people of some other cities which I had 
visited. ‘Their well built forms and expressive 
countenances, marked by thought and lofty inde- 
pendence, harmonized well with the idea, that they 
were the descendants of a race, who have achieved 
an honourable place in the records of men. Inte- 
resting in their political history which shows their 
love of freedom, they are equally so in their rela- 
tion to the development of the arts and in their 
contributions to literature. Works of art, exclu- 
sive of public buildings which display the genius of 
architecture, are found everywhere ;—in their pa- 
laces, churches, public squares, and private resi- 
dences. Peculiar circumstances, which it is the 
business of the historian to unfold, gave this 
direction to the great inventive capacity of the 
people. 

It is the splendid edifices, however, which are 
likely to attract attention on the first entrance into 
the city. The cities and states of Italy have vied 
with each other in the erection of public buildings, 
particularly those designed for religious worship ; 
and, although as Protestants we may well question 
their adaptedness in many cases to the purpose for 
which they were built, we cannot withhold our ad- 
miration from the genius which planned, and the 
persevering energy which completed them. One 
of the most remarkable of these magnificent build- 
ings is the Cathedral of Florence. In accordance 
with a decree of the city, which was desirous of 
erecting an edifice superior to any other then exist- 
ing, the foundations were laid in 1298 ; and genius 
and skill, and labour and wealth contributed to 
complete it. It is four hundred and fifty-four feet 
in length, with a transept of three hundred and 
thirty feet; and its height from the pavement to 
the summit of the cross by which it is surmounted, 
is about three hundred and eighty-seven feet. The 
walls on the outside are cased with marble. The 
dome is said to be the largest in the world; and 
served as a model to Michael Angelo in building 
that of St. Peter's. 

This great building, commenced at the time I 
have mentioned, was not entirely completed till the 
year 1446. Its interior is adorned with statues, 
bas-reliefs, busts, frescoes, and sepulchral monu- 
ments ;- some of them in the judgment of artists, 
works of great merit; but the pleasure of seeing 
them is somewhat diminished in consequence of 
their being so dimly revealed to the visitor by the 
feeble rays of light which fall through the small 
stained windows. Among the, monuments in this 
cathedral, is that of Brunelleschi, the great archi- 
tect, who built itsdome; and who was buried here 
at the expense of the republic. ” . i 

Among the numerous other churches which 
adorn the city of Florence, there is much to inte- 
rest one in the old Franciscan church of Santa 
Croce. It was in the square of this church that 
the people assembled, and took their decisive mea- 
sures in the republican revolt of 1250, * * * 

(To be continued.) 
accion 

In the agitations of the present life, beset and 
perplexed as we are with troubles, how natural it is 
to seck earnestly some place of rest! and hence it 
is we so often reveal our cares and perplexities to 
our fellow-men, and seek comfort and support from 
that source. But the sanctified soul, having ex- 
perienced the uncertainties of all human aids, turns 
instinctively to the great God; and hiding itself 
in the presence and protection of divine existence, 
it reposes there as in a strong tower, which no ene- 
mies can conquer, and, as on an everlasting rock 
which no floods can wash away. It knows the in- 
structive import of that sublime exclamation of the 


Psalmist, (Ps. Ixii., 5:) “ My soul, wait thou only 
upon God; for my expectation is from him.”— 
Upham. 
+e ——_- 
For “ The Friend.” 


Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


Writing from Falmouth, Eleventh mo. 13th, to 
her dear friend, Ann Pumphrey, now out on re- 
ligious service, and with whom she had travelled, 
after encouraging her to put her confidence in the 
Lord, in whom is everlasting strength, she says of 
herself: “I am weak, very weak; have lately 
thought there is great need for me now to beware 
that [ get not into too easy a condition of mind ; 
for I have not quite such close exercise as when we 
were fellow-travellers, as it does seem to me, that 
the dispensation of visiting market-places is ful- 
filled; I have nut been once engaged in this way 
on this journey. What a favour! yet thou wilt 
conclude that all is not smooth. No, there are still 
sources of unspeakable conflict, but nothing was 
ever like what I have just now alluded to.” 21st, 
“From Perran we came here; sat their First-day 
meeting in silence on my part; were housed on 


animate his true seed, that all may redound to his 
honour.” 

A letter, written Twelfth month 5th, 1801, by 
her beloved friend, Joseph G. Bevan, must have 
been encouraging to her, coming from one of his 
gifts and religious experience. He says: “I be- 
lieve thou mayst rest assured, that I do not forget 
thee, and that thou art near to what I call my best 
feelings; but they are not always —far from always— 
uppermost. I rather think travellers, as they want 
more supply, have more; but they must not expect 
that we, poor stationary folks, can always pay 
them in their own coin. ‘There are one or two 
things, respecting which I am not disposed to say 
much; but rather, as we read Mary did, to pon- 
der them in my heart. One is thy respite from 
some trying exercises; the other, thy future pros- 
pects. As for me, I think I can judge best of the 
past, however, better than of the future; and 
therefore am disposed to say, that the little per- 
sonal share I had with thee therein, only actually 
at Croydon, mentally at Dunstable, has endeared 
thee to me as much as most things. I do not think 
I have told thee how I fared after we parted there, 


Second-day, and turned out westward on Third-|I began to think, before 1 had got far from the 
day, taking two mectings at Redruth on Fourth,|inn gate, that I loved thee too much; but then 
one of which was with the people of the town. In|there arose a pretty lively appeal to Him whom we 
attempting to set forth the dangerous state I be-|sometimes desire to call our Master, that I loved 
lieved some to be in, my spirit obtained no relief ;|thee for his sake: so I jogged on in some tender- 
for if 1 am not mistaken, the word was not mixed|ness of mind, and had also a very pleasant ride 
with faith in many that heard. This is the place|next morning towards Hertford, from the same 
where dear Catharine Philips lived and died, but|cause. While I am writing to thee, and thinking 
it is not always in such spots that the true seed the satisfaction it must be to thee to be thus ex- 
flourishes the most; we may be in this as in all}cused (as above) there came into my head a few 
things instructed. But I am not saying respecting |lines I once put on paper, in imitation of a heathen 
this place, ‘There is none righteous, no, not one,’ poet, to this effect : ‘Snatch joyful the present 
although my mind was oppressed ; perhaps we did | pleasure, and leave the future trouble.’ Methought, 


not see the cream of the people. The following|why may not the christian say the same? So I 
day at Marazion we had a very open meeting; it|went a little on somewhat thus— 


was also very large. In that day’s favour, the 
language of my soul was, ‘ My spirit rejoiceth in 
God my Saviour, for he hath regarded the low 
estate of his hand-maiden.’ On Sixth-day, had a 
meeting with the people at Penzance, laborious, 
but powerful and weighty in the end: a public 
meeting at the Land’s-End on First-day, hard to 
get through, but it ended well; blessed be the 
Lord! He measurably softened the stony hearts. I 
walked after meeting to see a dying young man; my 
feelings were awful, yet in deep retirement, I be- 
lieved it would be well. ‘Cry unto her that her 
warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is par- 
doned,’ &c., comforted my mind respecting him.| If thou canst pick anything out of these lines, 
He died next morning. He was not one of our|thou art welcome. Fare thee well at present. Thy 
name—had been led away from the path of virtue | affectionate friend, J.G. Bevan.” 

by bad company, but his sufferings had been great} In the year 1801, under a humbling feeling of 
and availing. I thought I was never more sensi-|her own nothingness, and the mercy and goodness 
ble of the powers of the world to come, than as Ijof the Lord extended for her help and strength, 
sat by his bedside.’ ‘We have had four public|she wrote thus: ‘“ Oh! my heavenly Father, thou 
meetings in this town, all large, and one in parti- | hast seen me in the depth of tribulation, in my many 
cular very relieving. I thought it was a little like |journeyings and travels. When, in obedience to 
old times with our worthy predecessors, as was also|the leadings of thy Holy Spirit, 1 went forth, thou 
a large meeting at Penrhyn, when the pressure was |didst take cognizance of me; when I felt the woes 
such to get in, that it caused a little disturbance. |of the wicked, when I passed by the gates of death. 
I was on my fect, but took my seat in consequence, | It was thy power that supported me when no flesh 
after saying that it might be better for some one|could help; when man could not comprehend the 
to go and inform those who were without, that|/depth of my exercise. Without thee I could not 
there was no room; but I soon rose again, telling| have gone, bearing my cross, into the public streets, 
the people that no mind need be unsettled, for [into the hurrying markets; warning the people of 
felt the power of God over the meeting; and all|thy justice in ‘rewarding every man according to 
ended well, even in thanksgiving and glory to him|his works, and according to the fruit of his do- 
who is only worthy. I went to this meeting under|ings ;’ inviting all to fear thy great, thy holy Name. 
peculiar discouragement, but had not well taken|By thee have my feet entered the prison-houses, 
my seat, before my mind was sensible of the ever-|and my tongue declared of thy goodness; holding 
lasting Truth being in dominion. ©, may my soul|forth the invitation to be acquainted with thee 12 
lie low before the Lord. Iam nothing, but he can|Christ, and be set free from the bondage of corrup- 
arise as the sun in its strength, and comfort and|tion—to come from under the law of sin and death, 


‘The cross endured, the christian blest 
With incomes of returning rest, 
May seize the peaceful calm, and praise 
The Guardian of his stormy days. 
And while his memory brings to view 
The troubles he has travelled through, 
He finds his gratitude increase, 
For past protection—present peace. 
And e’en if future troubles rise 
In prospect to his watchful eyes, 
With humble confidence imprest, 
(Tried armour of the faithful breast) 
The threatening future fails of force 
T’ avert him from his steady course.’ 
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into the glorious liberty of thy gospel. Thou hast 
many, many times led me into the sick ward, unto 
the bed of languishing, and unto the rolling pillow. 
Thou hast given me to minister of thy word to the 
affiicted, and to put my soul in their soul’s stead, 
in some degree. Thou hast enabled me to lift up 
my voice like a trumpet, not only in thy gathered 
church, but as it were to Jews and Gentiles. With- 
out thee, oh, thou Fulness of strength, I am less than 
the worm of the dust. Be thou only, and forever 
exalted in, by, and through thy poor child; and 
let nothing be able to pluck me out of thy hand. 
Amen.” 

Before the close of her present religious engage- 
ment, she writes at Molksham, First month 20th, 
1802, giving a little further account of the oppor- 
tunity with the visitors at the pump-room, in Bath. 
“ We have indeed,” she says, “used all diligence 
of late, holding meetings very quickly in succes- 
sion, and travelling hard; but one of those trying 
exercises we had together, is more wearing to the 
frame than a great deal in the usual way, and I 
may acknowledge that one of these overtook my 
tribulated soul at Bath, a few days since. After 
having five meetings there, it was required to go 
into the pump-room amongst the giddy and the 
gay, @ great number of whom were there, and 
stand as a sign for awhile, without saying a word ; 
and then to declare, as the Lord by his Spirit gave 
utterance, for about twenty minutes, beginning with 
these words : ‘I deem no further apology necessary 
for this conduct, which may appear strange to some 
of you, than that I came here in pure obedience to 
my God.’ The conflicts this sacrifice cost me, were 
thoroughly equal to any capacity given me to en- 
dure. I have been almost worn out, my animal 
spirits much exhausted, but a day or two mostly 
recruits me. We are to hold a public meeting here 
this afternoon, one at Devizes this evening.” 





From “The Leisure Hour.” 
The English Jew. 

The Jew is the living evidence of the truth of 
Bible history, and of the divine origin of Christian- 
ity. The division, which scattered the tribes of 
Israel abroad upon the face of the earth, and made 
them the butt, the scorn, and the persecuted victims 
of the peoples among whom they sought a home, 
was intended not only for their punishment, but for 
a blessing to the nations among whom they dwelt, 
by the testimony which their dispersion and degra- 
dation afforded of the fulfilment of their own pro- 
phecies. It is true that, for the most part, neither 
the nations nor their governors recognized in the 
painful wanderings of the exiled Israelite his true 
mission to themselves. A corrupted form of Chris- 
tianity, as it spread, did not teach them forbear- 
ance, and brotherly kindness and charity to the 
Jew. In him they saw an enemy and an object of 


ed to the greatness of empire or the glory of art.|the critical moment every advantage which his dis- 


He has witnessed their rise and splendour, their 
decline and fall, and, of the grandest and greatest, 
their national extinction. The Egyptian, the Assy- 
rian, the Chaldee, the Greek, the Roman, the Goth, 
the Hun, the Saxon, the Moor, have successively ap- 
peared and flourished and vanished from the stage 
of the world; while the child of Israel remains, 
the same in language and in lineaments, in religion 
and race, as he was before these old and long- 
enduring, yet, compared to his, ephemeral dynas- 
ties had risen upon the earth. If we reverenced 
antiquity, if we sympathized with suffering, if we 
prized the triumph of fortitude over wrong, verily 
we might behold an object of sublime contempla- 
tion, and not of disdain, in the living Jew. 

With these prefatory remarks, we propose to 
glance briefly at the position which the Jew occu- 
pies at the present moment among ourselves, and 
at such particulars of his social and daily life as 
may help us to a right appreciation of his real 
character. For many of the particulars set down, 
we are indebted to the work of John Mills on 
“The British Jews,” while the filling up of the 
sketch is from personal observation. 

There are, it is computed, in Britain twenty-five 
thousand Jews, of whom about twenty thousand 
are resident in London. They are divided into two 
distinct communities—the Sephardim, who claim 
to be descended from the tribe of Judah, and the 
major part of whom are located in London, and 
the Ashkenazim, who are chiefly Germans and 
Poles, and who migrate from place to place, or set- 
tle wherever there is a demand for their industry. 
Wherever the Jew goes, he goes to work in his pe- 
culiar way—nearly always preferring barter or 
exchange, in some shape or other, to production. 
Nothing is too great or grand for his speculative 
spirit—nothing too mean or vulgar. He holds in 
one hand the sinews of war, the material springs of 
national diplomacy, and in the other he grasps the 
rags from the kennel. His energy and persever- 
ance are unrivalled, and his wealth and love of 
gain are at once a proverb and a reproach. His 
eager pursuit of riches is held to be unjustifiable, 
and perhaps in many instances it is; but when we 
cast this reflection in his teeth, we are bound to 
recollect the circumstances that gave birth to this 
part of his character. For more than a thousand 
years, the Jew was the spoil and the victim of 
every mean tyrant, and the scorn of the people 
with whom he dwelt. He was exposed to the 
chances of exile, of torture, of imprisonment, or of 
massacre upon the slightest pretences. ‘The laws 
afforded him no protection, or next to none, and 
his only means of escape from the craellest oppres- 
sion, lay in the possession of money wherewith to 
bribe the oppressor. Can we wonder that when 
money was identical with life and liberty, with im- 


loathing, when they did not see a victim or a prey.| munity from the rack and the wheel, with all that 
They tolerated his presence only from motives of|rendered existence enjoyable and desirable, the 
luere; they debarred him from all social privi-|Jew should prize it as he prized life itself, and 
leges and even from social communion, under pe-| labour and long to obtain it as the sick man longs 
nalty of torture and death; and not unfrequently|for health? And are we to expect that the educa- 


expelled him from christian lands to seek shelter 
among the heathen. But it is also true that just 
in proportion as the christian nations refused to 
recognize the divine purpose with regard to them- 
selves, in the dispersion of the Jews among them, 
and abused their power by persecuting the hapless 
wanderers, they drew down upon their own heads 
that retribution which is sure to follow upon the 
practical impiety of a whole people. The history 
of the Jews for the last fifteen hundred years 


tion of a thousand years of persecution should leave 
no result upon the character? This apology we are 
bound in justice to prefer. 

We have hinted that the Jew prefers buying and 
selling, exchange and barter, to production; and 
the fact is, that the number of Jews to be found in 
the practice of any handicraft, or employed in ma- 
nufactures of any kind, bears but an extremely 
small proportion to the whole mass; but wherever 
money is to be won by shrewd calculation, by spe- 


abounds in cumulative evidence of this fact. * * *|culative risk, or by the variations of an unsteady 
The Jew has been the contemporary of every| market, there we find the Jew enriching himself by 
nation, since the days of Abraham, that ever reach-| his tact, his boldness, his caution, and by seizing at 








ciplined judgment enables him to perceive. In 
every nation the great capitalist isa Jew. When 
the British wanted twenty millions for the emanci- 
pation of the West India slaves, it was to a Jew 
they had recourse for the loan; and when a con- 
tinental sovereign wants to make war upon a neigh- 
bour, he must resort to a Jew for the means of car- 
rying it on. Capital to an immense amount may 
be raised from other sources and by gradual pro- 
cesses; but if wanted in the mass and at once, the 
concurrence of the Jew is essential. 

Descending in the scale, we find the middle class 
Jews taking the lead in specific branches of com- 
merce, only to be pursued successfully by those 
well acquainted with the values of the precious 
metals and minerals, and versed in their mysteries. 
Knowledge of this peculiar kind, though by no 
means confined to the Jews, is with them a part of 
their education, and almost instinctive. Again, 
they are versed in the value of all kinds of secu- 
rities, public or private; they distinguish intuitively 
between a real and permanent value and a facti- 
tious and temporary one only, and will deal as rea- 
dily in one as the other. How often this knowledge 
is abused to the injury of others, we shall be en- 
titled to inquire when the christian trader refrains 
from taking a like advantage of his neighbour. 

Descending still lower, we find the poorer class 
of Jews as acute, persistent, and eager in the pro- 
secution of business as the rich. They have mono- 
polized particular branches of traffic, and made 
them their own property. With the dawn of every 
morning in London, more than a thousand of them 
march forth, with bag on shoulder, to collect the 
cast-off garments of a couple of millions of people. 
For five days in the week, the ery of “ Clo—clo— 
clo” is heard at intervals in all our streets through- 
out the day. From the aristocratic quarters of 
nobility and fashion to the meanest lanes and alleys 
of the most squalid districts, not a spot is left un- 
visited. To the Jew there is a value in every 
abandoned piece of raiment, however mean, and he 
disdains no profit, however small. The rejected 
garments of nearly all London find their way, 
sooner or later, to the Old Clothes Exchange, in 
Cutler street, Houndsditch; and the amount of 
business done per week in these despised habili- 
ments is not less than £1500. It is said that a 
man’s complete suit, including hat, shoes, linen, and 
hose, may be obtained here at the cost of three and 
sixpence, and a suit for a female at a still lower 
cost. Another favourite traffic with the Jew, is 
that in oranges and dried fruits, the chief emporium 
of which is in Duxe’s place. Again, there is a traffic 
but little spoken of—in linen rags, of which they 
have almost exclusive possession; not the rags of 
the rag-shop and black-doll, but those of the hos- 
pitals, public companies, large hotels, and clubs and 
institutions, with which the Jews have contracted 
for the purchase of all their worn-out linen. From 
this source they supply the lint-makers, and must, 
by virtue of their contracts, have realized consider- 
able sums since the outbreak of the war. As a 
rule, the Jew declines dealing in nothing that has 
a value, unless it be an article rapidly perishable. 
Thus he never ventures a penny in flowers or vege- 
tables, and you don’t catch him presiding at an 
oyster-stall, or hawking fresh fish from door to door. 
But he will do anything save that, except it be to 
beg, which no man ever sees him doing. There is 


no such thing as a mendicant Jew. There are 
numbers of them poor enough, but poverty will not 
make them beggars. Instead of that it makes them 
hawkers of black-lead pencils, of lemons, of knives 
and razors, of straps and shaving-paste, and of va- 
rious other trifles, which they obtain without capi- 
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tal from their wealthier brethren, who prefer to risk| upon our gratitude, he is fully entitled to our 
this sort of merchandize rather than be scandalized | respect. 

by the spectacle of a Jew asking alms in the pub-| here are many other aspects of the history of 
lic streets. this remarkable race, more especially in relation to 

The Jews charge themselves with the care of|the christian faith, upon which we will not now 
their own poor, who derive no benefit from the|enter. All who remember our obligations to the 
poor’s rates of their own parishes. For this purpose| Jews’ ancestors must earnestly desire that the 
they have established numerous charities, of which} period may be hastened when the barriers that op- 
there are not less than fifty in London alone ;| pose his reception of christian truth shall be broken 
among them is one for allowing eight shillings|down. Already, encouraging tokens of this con- 
weekly to the blind ; one for the clothing of orphan} summation are visible; and the day has past when 
boys; one for granting five shillings a week to poor|to labour for this object was the subject for a 
widows; a society for cheering the needy at fes-|sneer; christianity is beginning to receive some of 
tivals; and various others of a similarly benevo-|its most valued accessions from the ranks of the 
lent character. Notwithstanding the number of|scattered Jewish nation. 
institutions of this kind, they collect large sums for 
the poor at their annual festivals—sums which 
have been known to amount to more than two thou- 
sand pounds in a single day. 

In the matter of education, the Jews are no less Who can wantonly destroy them? 
careful and liberal. They have established eleven] What interesting accounts we have in the sacred 
public schools in London, and six in the provinces, | writings, of birds, having been made instrumental 
and the number of pupils in these schools is about) to the comforts and pleasure of man. Two of these 
eighteen hundred, which gives nearly one in eleven| are very remarkable. 
of their whole population, not counting those who} When Noah and his household were shut up in 
are in the receipt of private instruction, and the|their floating domicile amidst the rush of mighty 
large number studying at christian schools and|waters—waters that covered the face of the whole 
colleges. For the London Jews there is a literary|earth! after a certain length of time the patriarch 
and scientific institution, in Sussex Hall, Leaden-| “sent forth a dove from him, to see if the waters 
hall street. It contains a library of five thousand| were abated from off the face of the ground.” 
volumes of the best standard works, as also a col-/| What an important errand for so small an ex- 
lection of Hebrew writings. The institution is}press! Yet the industrious little wing flew over 
available to christians, and the reading-room is well} the watery universe, and employed every feather 
supplied with current literature. Lectures are|in the service of man: after a vain excursion she 
periodically delivered, and classes taught. In| returned: for the waters were still without a shore. 
Smith’s Buildings, Leadenhall street, is the Rab-|‘‘ Then Noah put forth his hand, and took her, and 
binical College, or Beth Hamedrash, which boasts) pulled her in unto him, into the ark.” After seven 
one of the most splendid Hebrew libraries in Eu-| days’ repose, her assistance being again summoned, 
rope. This is also available to the public by tickets,|she trusts to her pinions, and lo! “in the evening 
and gratuitous lectures are delivered here every|she came, and in her mouth was an olive leaf 
Friday evening. The Jews have a newspaper of! plucked off.” By mention of the evening, it would 
their own, “ The Jewish Chronicle,” and their lite-| appear that she was discharged in the morning, or 
rary men publish volumes occasionally, chiefly of|early in the day. What a task of toil must it then 
a theological or devotional character, of which|have been! how many billowy leagues must she 
three or four per annum appear to be the average) have travelled ere she found that, of which she was 
number. in search ! 

The quiet settlement, and consequent prosperity} Upon the second return, behold, a leaf was in 
of the Jews in England, dates from the reign of|her mouth! What a sweet way was this of com- 
Charles the Second. Hunted by bigotry and igno-| municating the happy tidings. ‘ Then Noah knew 
rant fanaticism through the continent, they came to|that the waters were abated.” This was like a 
our island as early as the Saxon era; but our fore-| pledge of promise and reconciliation between the 
fathers made them the victims of unheard-of| patriarch and his God, speaking this language : 
cruelties, and frequent plunderings and massacres.|thou shalt yet set thy foot upon land, and prosper, 
At length, in the reign of Edward L,, fifteen thou-| and enjoy the favour and mercy of thy God. “And 
sand were apprehended in one day, and banished| he stayed yet other seven days, and sent forth the 
the kingdom. They never attempted to return till} dove, which returned not again to him any more.” 
the time of Cromwell, who negotiated with them with| Here one’s feelings are divided betwixt smiles and 
a view to their re-admission. Finally, they made)tears; it is an exquisite passage, or text. 
terms with Charles; and it would appear that they| The land had by this time resumed its accus- 
came over in a considerable body in 1664, for their} tomed appearance; and the dove having perform- 
first educational foundation bears the date of that|ed her duty, enjoyed, as nature directed, the beau- 
year, and Dr. Tovey informs us, that in the previ-| ties of renovated verdure. Yet she returned no 
ous year, there were not more than twelve Jews in|more! Noah, though he knew the cause of her 
England. How Britain has prospered since their| delay, had lost his darling bird! What his feel- 
return we all know. How much of our material|ings were, we are left to surmise. But this cireum- 
prosperity is due to the Jewish element in our in-|stance seems to have rendered the dove the sym- 
dustrial and commercial activities—how much we) bol of all that is gentle, and faithful, and true. 
stand indebted to them for our practical knowledge} The next extraordinary circumstance is the ac- 
of the principles of trade and finance—and how}count of the Almighty Creator of the universe, 
far we have been urged by their example in the} directing and influencing birds of prey to feed a 
applieation of these principles—these are questions] poor solitary prophet in the wilderness, by the 
which we leave the reader to solve for himself.|brook Cherith, in a time of great drought and 
One thing is clear, and that is, that the Jew, be he| famine! 
poor or rich, occupies an independent position,| The Scripture relation of it thus begins: “ And 
which he has achieved for himself, in spite of| Elijah, the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of 
illiberal restrictions, some of which yet gall/Gilead, said unto Ahab, As the Lord God of Is- 
him—and that, whatever may be his claim|rael liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not be 
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dew nor rain these years, but according to my 
word.” 1 Kings, xvii. 1. 

“ Thus (says a late writer) commences the brief 
record of the prophet Elijah, abruptly setting us at 
once in the midst of his life. At the very first 
mention of him, we see the whole man, living and 
moving in spirit and in conduct. This mamer of 
his introduction to our notice is itself remarkable, 
Clouds and thick darkness covered the land; the 
images of Balaam and Ashtaroth gleamed every- 
where ; idolatrous temples and heathen altars oe. 
cupy the sacred soil; the people drink in iniquity 
like water, and sport in shameful rites around their 
idols, Alas! alas! how is the glory of Israel de. 
parted! how is Abraham’s seed no longer discernj. 
ble! their light is become darkness, the salt has 
lost its savour, the fine gold has become dim! And 
now, while darkness reigns, darkness which can be 
felt, while no cheering star gleams through the 
seeming universal gloom, the history commences 
with the words ‘ And Elijah said.’ The man seems 
as if dropped from heaven into the midst of the 
darkness; without father, without mother, without 
descent, as is written of Melchisedek. Lo! he 
stands forth in the midst of the desolation, but not 
without his God. Almost the only grain of salt in 
the general corruption; the only leaven that is to 
leaven the whole mass; and that we may learn at 
once who he is, he begins his career with an un- 
heard-of act of faith, by closing the heavens over 
Israel, and changing the firmament as into iron 
and brass! ‘This man of God now appears, like 
the rising moon in the midst of great darkness. 

Elijah owed not his greatness to high birth, or 
station, or a native place of renown; he was born, 
as we see from the text, among the mountains of 
Gilead, or the other side Jordan: a region which, 
though famous for its plants, and its balms and 
spices, was mostly inhabited by blind idolators, 
and overspread with the abominations of the 
Awmorites. His birth-place Tishbe may be consid- 
ered as only an obscure village in the mountains; 
and the prophet in his chi!dhood could not have 
known much of seats of learning, or of the great 
world. But it has mostly been the way of our 
God in all ages, to take those by whom he pur- 
poses to do great things, rather out of the dust 
than from off the throne, that all may see how 
everything depends upon Him, and may know that 
flesh and blood have not wrought His mighty 
works, but that to Him alone belongs the ylory. 

“Let us take particular notice of the middle 
part of the text in Elijah’s proclamation, ‘ before 
whom I stand,’ He stood before the God of 
Israel: such was his spiritual position and situa- 
tion; such the characteristic state of his inward 
life; the life which is hid with Christ in God.” 

“ How often Elijah may have fallen on his faee 
before the living God among the mountains of 
Gilead, how many tears he may have shed in soli- 
tary caves and caverns, before he could say, ‘ As 
the Lord liveth before whom I stand,’ we know 
not. That he was full of holy jealousy for the 
honour of his God; and that he felt an inward 
assurance that such a chastisement upon the land 
would tend to melt the hardened hearts of the 
people, and restore the glory of Jehovah’s name, 
we cannot doubt. The whole country of Samaria 
seemed to shake her head and laugh at his predie- 
tion. A thousand springs and brooks, flowing 
through the land, and the vapoury hills which form 
and attract the clouds, all scem to join together to 
falsify his word. But Elijah said it, and soon the 
heavens and the earth changed their appearance} 
all that was fresh and green faded and hung its 
head ; stream and rivulet dried up; neither dew 
nor rain fell during three years and six months; 
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famine became universal, and turned every habita- 
tion into a place of mourning and woe. 

“Where now, is Elijah? He is sharing the 
common calamity! No angel has come to take 
him away—no chariot of fire has taken bim up. 
here he stands on the place of execution, exposed 
with the ungodly, to famine and death. His faith 
is to be fully tried—he is to be kept humble, that 
he may not presume; and he is to be thoroughly 
convinced, that ‘it is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.” 

“At length the Lord interposed, not only to 
comfort the Prophet, but to rescue him from ex- 
treme danger. This, however, was to be done in 
a way which should glorify the Lord, as well as 
serve to exercise the faith of Elijah. Then the 
word of the Lord came to him thus, ‘ Get thee 
hence, and turn thee eastward, and hide thyself 
by the brook Cherith, that is before Jordan. And 
it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook: and 
I have commanded the ravens to feed thee there.’ 
A singular direction—‘ He went and did accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord,’ and sat down by the 
brook. All the streams were dried up by the sul- 
try heat, but the brook Cherith ; that continued to 
flow, and the ravens fulfilled their office. How 
wonderful! those ravenous birds of prey, impure 
according to the law, and so voracious by nature 
as often to leave their young ones to starve. But 
the Lord commanded them, and they brought him 
bread and flesh in the morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening, for a whole year.” 

The God of Elijah still liveth, and is to be 
found of them that seek him; and is nigh unto 
them that call upon him. 

Who else was it, (says the same writer,) who 
a short time ago, in our neighbourhood, delivered 
a poor man out of his distress—not indeed by a 
raven, but by a little singing bird? The man was 


sitting early in the morning, at his house door; _his| 


eyes red with weeping, and his heart erying to 
heaven—for he was expecting an officer to come 
and distrain him for a small debt, which he was 
unable to pay. 

And whilst sitting thus with a heavy heart, a 
little bird flew through the street, fluttering up and 
down, as if in distress, until at length, quick as an 
arrow, it flew over the good man’s head into his 
cottage, and perched itself on an empty cupboard. 
The good man, who little imagined who had sent 
him the bird, closed the door, caught the bird, and 
placed it in a cage, when it immediately began to 
sing sweetly, and to him, he said, it seemed like a 
part of his favourite hymn, “ Fear thou not when 
darkness reigns;’’ and as he listened to it, he found 
it soothe and comfort his drooping mind. Sud- 
denly some one knocked at his door, “ Ah, it is 
the officer,” thought the man, and was sore afraid. 
But uo, it was the servant of a respectable lady, 
who said that the neighbours had seen a bird fly 
into his house, and she wished to know if he had 
caught it? “Yes,” answered the man, “and 
here it is,” and the bird was carried away. A 
few minutes after, the servant came again. “ You 
have done my mistress a great kindness,” said he ; 
‘‘she sets a high value upon the bird; she is much 
obliged to you, and requests you to accept this 
trifle, with her thanks.’ The poor man received it 
gratefully, and it proved. to be neither more nor 
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A King Robbed—The Turin papers mention 
the following incident: —“ The King of Sardinia, 
while on a sporting excursion a few days ago, hav- 
ing become separated from his suite, was stopped 
by a party of robbers, who demanded his purse. 
‘But I am the King,’ was the royal reply; to 
which the robbers answered, ‘ We know that very 
well, and it is precisely for you that we were watch- 
ing here.’ His Majesty was obliged to yield com- 
pliance, and held out to the robbers a purse con- 
taining twenty gold Napoleons, which was received 
with marks of the greatest respect.” 

—ahcenlidiateens 
Translated for “ The Friend.” 


The Southern Cross. 


BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, 























Since we had entered the torrid zone, we could 
not sufficiently admire every night the beauty of 
the southern heavens, which in measure, as we ad- 
vanced towards the south, unfolded to our eyes 
new constellations. Une experiences very novel 
sensations, when by the approach to the Equator, 
and particularly when he passes from one hemi- 
sphere into the other, he sees the stars which he 
has known from his earliest childhood, becoming 
lower and lower in the heavens and finally vanish- 
ing. Nothing reminds a traveller more vividly of 
the vast remoteness of his father-land than the 
sight of a new sky. The grouping of the great 
|stars, a few scattered nebula which vie in splendour 
with the milky-way, and spaces which are remark- 
able by reason of their extraordinary blackness, 
give to the southern heaven a peculiar physiognomy. 
‘This spectacle excites the imagination even of those 
who, without instruction in the higher branches of 
science, like to regard the vault of heaven as a 
beautiful landscape or a majestic prospect. One 
has no need to be a botanist in order to recognize 
the torrid zone by the mere sight of the vegeta- 
tion; without having acquired a knowledge of 
astronomy, without being familiar with the charts 
lof Flamstead or La Caille, one feels that he is not 
in Europe, when he sees the monstrous constella- 
tion of the Ship, or the phosphorescent clouds of 
Magellan climbing up the horizon. Earth and 
sky, everything in the equinoctial region assumes 
an exotic character. 

The inferior strata of the atmosphere had been 
for a few days laden with vapor. We saw the 
Southern Cross for the first time distinctly on the 
‘night of the fourth of July, in the sixteenth 
\degree of latitude; it was strongly inclined and 
‘appeared from time to time among the clouds, 
| whose centre furrowed by the lightning threw back 
a silvery light. If it is allowed to a traveller to 
speak of his own personal emotions, then I would 
add that in this night I saw fulfilled a dream of 
my earliest youth. 

When one begins to fix his eye upon geographi- 
cal charts and to read the descriptions of travel- 
lers, he feels a kind of predilection for certain 
lands and climates, for which in a more advanced 
age he cannot well account. These impressions 
have a perceptible influence upon our resolutions, 
and we seek as it were instinctively to place our- 
selves in some relation with objects which for a 
long time bad a secret charm for us. At one time 
when I was studying the heavens, not with the in- 
tention of devoting myself to astronomy, but in 







































less than the sum he owed! And when the officer|order to become acquainted with the stars, I was 


came, he said, “ Here is the amount of the debt; 


excited by a fear which is unknown to those who 


now leave me in peace, for the Lord has sent it|love a sedentary life. Impatient to wander through 


me.” 


sccm 
They only truly mourn the dead, who endea- 
vour so to live as to insure a reunion in heaven. 


\the regions of the equator, I could not raise my 
eyes towards the starry vault of heaven without 
thinking of the Southern Cross, and without recall- 























the most eminent commentators have referred to 
this constellation. 


The satisfaction which we experienced at the 


discovery of this cross of the south, was shared in 
a lively manner by those persons of the ship’s 
company who had lived in the colonies. 
solitude of ocean one greets a star as a friend 
from whom he has been a long time separated. 
Among the Portuguese and Spaniards appear more 
particular causes to increase this interest; a reli- 
gious feeling makes dear to them a constellation, 
whose form reminds them of the symbol of faith 
which was planted by their forefathers in the 
wilderness of the new world. 


In the 


Since the two great stars which designate the 


head and foot of the cross have about the same 
right ascension, the constellation at the moment 
when it passes the meridian, must stand almost 
perpendicular. 
side of the tropic or in the southern hemisphere, 
are acquainted with this fact. 
served about what time in the night in the different 
seasons the cross is upright or inclined. 
clock which advances pretty regularly about four 
minutes a day, and no other constellation affords 
so ready an opportunity of observing the time at 


All the people who live on that 
It has been ob- 
This is a 


a mere glance. How often in the savannahs of 
Venezuela or in the desert which extends from 
Lima to Truxillo we heard our guide say, “ Mid- 


night is passed, the cross is beginning to incline.” 


How often have these words recalled to us the 


touching scene, where Paul and Virginia, sitting 
at the source of the river, are conversing together 
for the last time, and where the old man is re- 
minded by the sight of the cross in the south that 
it is time to depart ! 
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We ask advice, but we mean approbation. 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 
[We take the following extracts from the Sixth 


month number of The British Friend :] 


The Yearly Meeting of Ireland commenced on 
Seventh-day, 25th of 4th Month. At ten o'clock 
the conference of Elders took place, and about 
eleven o'clock they were joined by Friends in the 
ministry, when the usual business of the Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders was transacted. At this 
sitting, William Green, of Lisburn Monthly Meet- 
ing, introduced his concern to visit America, and 
after the reading of the certificates granted him by 
his Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, and solid 
deliberation on the subject, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a certificate of that meeting, in 
order to his full liberation, and produce it to a 
fature sitting. The number in attendance on this 
occasion was about an average of several former 
years. * * * * * 

Second-day morning.—The Men’s Meeting 
gathered at or near ten o'clock, * * * The 
representatives were called over, and the certificates 
for Sarah Dirkin and the minute for Daniel P. 
Hack, were read. A communication from John P. 
Milner, of Stockport, addressed to men and wo- 
men Friends assembled at this Yearly Meeting, 
was read, and was acceptable, and was sent to the 
Women’s Meeting. His late religious engagements 
in this land rendered such a salutation grateful to 
Friends. There were also presented to the meet- 
ing a few lines from Richard Allen, of Waterford, 


ing to memory the sublime passage of Dante, which| whose desires for the welfare of his friends were 
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manifested by a brief expression of religious con- 
cern on their account; he has long been in poor 
health, and was unable to assemble on this occa- 
sion. The reading of the epistles from London 
‘and America was then proceeded with (no such| 
communication was received this year either from 
Baltimore or North Carolina,) they were referred 
to a committee to prepare answers, if there ap- 
peared ability to do so. Some routine business 
was transacted, and the meeting adjourned. 

Afternoon.— After the meeting was opened, a 
report was received from the representatives sub- 
mitting that the clerk and assistants of last year 
be re-appointed, viz., Thomas White Jacob as 
clerk, and Henry Russell and James Nicholson 
Richardson as assistants, which being acceptable to 
the meeting, they were appointed accordingly. 
The General Epistle of last Yearly Meeting in 
London was read. <A minute of last Yearly 
Meeting was next taken up, being a proposition 
brought forward last year by the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of the province of Leinster, that there be a} 
change in the time of holding the Yearly Meeting, 
and that it commence, as in London, in the middle 
of the week. After undergoing some discussion, 
the meeting decided against its adoption at present. 
Some discussion arose as to a different arrangement 
of the business of this Yearly Meeting, that the 
reading of the General Epistle be discontinued in 
the Yearly Meeting; also that the testimonies of 
deceased ministers, read in the Yearly Meeting in 
London, and forwarded by the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, be given up, as no part of the business of this 
meeting. It was agreed that the General Epistle 
be not read in future; but several were unwilling 
that a suitable selection from the printed testimo- 
nies should be dispensed with. A number of 
Friends thought, that by these and other arrange- 
ments being set aside or modified, time might be 
annually gained for a conference of Friends, of both 
sexes, on educational subjects, and at the desire 
of several, it was concluded to devote an afternoon 
during the Yearly Meeting to this matter. A 
committee was appointed to audit the Account of| 
the Treasurer, and report. * * * The Large 
Committee assembled in about an hour; the at- 
tendence was small, and there appeare: to be much 
discouragement with several as to undertaking to | 
continue so extensive a correspondence in the pre- 
sent state of things; it was believed best, however, 
to endeavour to salute our American brethren with 
epistles in the usual manner, and sub-committees 
were named for this service, also for Friends of 
London Yearly Meeting. It may also be stated, 
that it was concluded to address the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Baltimore and North Carolina, as hereto- 
fore, although epistles were not received from them 
this year. * - . * * 

Third-day morning.—The state of Society was 
entered on by the reading of the report from the 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and the 
answers to the queries, which were proceeded with 
to the 10th, inclusive. * * The exceptions to 
the 7th seemed greater than usual, eight cases re- 
ating to intemperance being reported ; and there 
appeared an increased deficiency as regarded the 
payment of rent-charge in lieu of tithe. ‘To this 
subject it was deemed desirable that further re- 
ference should be made at a later stage of the 
proceedings. 

Third-day evening.—The remaining answers to 
the queries were proceeded with, and a committee 
appointed to prepare answers for London. The 
annual returns of sufferings were read—amount, 
£234, 18s. 8d. <A further opportunity was now 
given to Friends to speak to such subjects as might 
have impressed them during the reading of the 





answers to the queries, or to any matter bearing on | them printed and widely distributed amongst them, 
the state of Society; several Friends addressed the | The petition on the subject of the punishment of 
meeting; and a proposition was made to issue a|death was read and agreed to, and was afterwards 
General Epistle to Friends in Ireland, but there| generally signed by Friends. The Epistle Com. 
was not that amount of clearness on the subject to|mittee met at nine P. M., and passed epistles to 
warrant this step being taken; it was also pro-|New York and London. 
posed that'a committee be appointed to pay a| Seventh-day morning.—Soon after the meeting 
general visit to all our meetings, but it did not;assembled, a Friend drew the attention of the 
seem as if the time had come for so important a|meeting to the famine in Finland, and Friends 
proceeding to be entered on. - - * | generally were recommended to collect subscriptions 
Fourth-day afternoon.—A proposition from the |in their various localities in aid of this beneyo. 
Quarterly Meeting of Leinster was taken up, and /lent movement. Selected minutes of the Yearly 
discussed at some length; it went to recommend | Meeting’s Committee were read—some account was 
that parties about entering into the marriage state given of an interview had with the Lord-Lieute- 
might declare their intentions in writing, much|nant, by a deputation of the Yearly Meeting, on 
after the present English mode of proceeding, but the subject of ‘lithe Rent-Charge. The printing 
not entirely so; thus dispensing with the personal |of a new edition of our Book of Discipline was 
appearance of the parties before the Monthly! proposed, but was not acceded to. The answers 
Meeting. It was ultimately agreed to defer a con-|to the queries for London were read and agreed 
clusion until next year. Last Yearly Meeting’s|to;—the London and American epistles were read 
proceedings were taken up, and some matters re-|and passed ;—the representatives to London were 
ferred to this year were considered. The minute | appointed, and the business being now ended, the 
respecting the extension of care and oversight of|clerk prepared a concluding minute, and after a 
young persons, not in membership, came under suitable pause, the meeting separated under a feel- 
consideration, and as there were not any reports|ing of solemnity. 
presented from the Quarterly Meetings, a minute} At four o'clock the Meeting of Ministers and 
was made directing them to report next year what| Elders held its adjournment, at which William 
had been done in such cases, \Green's certificate for America was read and 
Fifth day morning—At eleven o'clock the | signed. ° - ” ° ° 
Yearly Meeting assembled, and the remainder of 
last year’s minutes were disposed of. It was again} YEARLY MEETING OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS, 
agreed to petition Parliament for the abolition of LONDON. y 
capital punishment, and a few Friends were named| Second-day, 18th of 5th Month—The Yearly 
to prepare petitions accordingly. The present| Meeting of Ministers and Elders assembled at 
Chinese war was adverted to, but the meeting did|eleven o'clock. * * After the queries had 
not go much into the subject. ‘The meeting then|been read, the reading of the answers was pro- 
resumed the subject of tithe rent-charge, and after|ceeded with, which elicited but few observations. 
a lengthened discussion, the judgment of the meet-|* * Much suitable counsel, during the two sit- 
ing was recorded to the effect, that it recognizes no|tings of this day, was imparted, of which a por- 
difference, in principle, between tithes and tithe tion related to the introduction of the children of 
rent-charge, and concluded with a recommendation | Friends into Meetings for Discipline, agreeably to 
to those of our members who are liable to this|the second query to ministers and elders; and also 
impost, to be faithful in maintaining our testimony | as to the early training of youth. j 
against a hireling ministry. It was referred tothe| At this sitting such minutes of the Morning 
Friends at the table to prepare a minute on this|Mecting were read, as related to the liberation of 
subject, and produce it to a future sitting. Friends for religious service on the Continent. 
Lifth-day evening —This evening, at four o’-|* * The minute and certificate consequently 
clock, men and women Friends assembled numer- | granted, relative to Mary Nicholson, who now ac- 
ously at a conference on the subject of education; |companies Priscilla Green in America, was also 
the reports of all the schools were read, and ajread; the Morning Meeting, since last Yearly 











member of the committee of each school gave some 
additional information of their present state. 
Brookfield School appears to be quite full; the) 
other schools are all much lower in numbers than | 
their accommodation is suited for. There is evi- 
dently a good deal of interest amongst Friends on 
the subject of education, and several offered sug- 
gestions as to the more efficient conducting of our 
schools. ‘The conference closed about half-past 
six, and, after a short recess, the General Commit- 
tee met and passed three epistles to America. 

Sizth-day morning—The Epistle Committee | 
met, and three more epistles to America were 
passed. 

Sizth-day evening —At this sitting, testimonies 
were read respecting our late friends, Richard 
Barrett and Anna Forster; also reports of the 
Continental Committee, of William ‘Tanner's visit 
to Norway, and of Robert Lindsey’s visit to the 
Southern Hemisphere. The minute directed to be | 
prepared on the subject of tithe rent-charge was 
introduced, and after some discussion, agreed to, 
with a slight verbal alteration. The “ Yearly'| 
Meeting’s Committee” was directed to make a 
selection of such minutes under the head “ Tithes 
and Sufferings,” in our Book of Discipline, as 








might be useful to Friends generally, and have 


Meeting, having issued these documents, in accord- 
ance with the provision for the furtherance of the 
object of such concerns, when made known to 
Friends during the intervals of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 
“On Third-day, the 19th.—Much of the sitting 
was occupied in solid and very feeling considera- 
tion of the concern spread before the meeting, by 
Robert Lindsey, to visit portions of the American 
continent, where very few in profession or connec- 
tion with Friends might be likely to be met with; 
also California and Oregon, and one or more of 
the Sandwich Islands, which resulted in a very 
unanimous expression of sympathy and concur- 
rence; and direction was given to prepare a certl- 
ficate. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

Fourth-day, 5th Month, 20th.—At ten o'clock 
this morning, the Yearly Meeting held its first sit- 
ting. The attendance, we were inclined to think, 
smaller than we have witnessed on some previous 
occasions. * * As usual, the calling over of 


the representatives was the first business; these, 
with six or seven exceptions, all answered to their 
names, and two of the absent arrived before the 
close of the sitting. Some other business of purely 
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a routine character was disposcd of. * * 


In order to allow time for a sitting of the Com- 


distraints for which had remarkably diminished of 


certificates of the Friends on religious service from | mittee of Conference in relation to the constitution,|late years. The total sufferings reported were 


America were then read. These were, first, for|&c., of the Meeting for Sufferings, the Yearly 
Susan Howland, accompanied by her sister, Lydia| Meeting adjourned about half-past six; and the 
Congdon, from New Bedford Monthly Mecting,| Meeting of the Tract Association having been fixed 
Massachusetts; second, from Baltimore Monthly|for Fitth-day morning at nine, the hour agreed on 
Meeting, on behalf of Richard H. Thomas; and,|for next sitting of the Yearly Meeting was half- 
third, from Westgrove Monthly Meeting, Indiana, | past ten. 


in favour of Daniel Williams. 


In continuation of the practice begun last year,| Immediately on the opening minute being read, 
the queries were then taken up before the foreign | Isaac Sharp, of Middlesboro’, laid before Friends 
correspondence. After the answers from Bedford-|a concern to pay a religious visit to the Women’s 


shire and Hertfordshire, a testimony was read from 


Hitchin Monthly Meeting, on behalf of Phebe| pressed, he was liberated for the service, and John 
Allen, and a minute from Bristol and Somerset] Allen and Peter Bedford were appointed to accom- 
Monthly Meeting followed the answers from that|pany him. 


quarter, on behalf of Hannah Frank, * * * 

Aiterwards the answers were overtaken as far as 
Devonshire, when a testimony was read respecting 
Elizabeth Prideaux. The representatives were, as) 
usual, requested to meet at the close of this sitting, 
to consider and agree upon a Friend to be pro- 
posed as clerk, and other two as assistants, and to 
report the conclusion to the meeting in the after-| 
noon at four, to which hour the adjournment took 
place. 

Fourth-day aftcrnoon—Met in terms of ad- 
journment. The first business of this sitting was 
the receiving of the report from the Committee of 
Representatives in reference to the future clerk and 
assistants. ‘The report recommended the continua- 
tion for another year of those previously in office, | 
viz., Joseph Thorp for clerk, with Robert Forster | 
and Robert Charleton for assistants, which being) 
united with by the meeting, they were appointed | 
accordingly. ‘The desirableness of a change was| 
alluded to both in the committee and in the meet- 
ing at large, not from dissatisfaction with the ser-| 
vices of those holding the appointment, but on the 
general ground of a change being proper at the) 
right time for it. * * Before proceeding with 
the usual business, a suggestion was thrown out as 
to the propriety of the Yearly Meeting publishing} 
extracts from its minutes and reports, or copies of | 
them, together with similar information as to the 
proceedings of the Meeting for Sufferings, some- | 
what after the manner of the American Yearly | 
Meetings. 

The above suggestion was made in consequence 
of some remarks which fell from an aged Friend, | 
at the close of the morning sitting, who reiterated | 
his disapproval of the meeting’s proceedings being| 
reported in print. * * The suggestion of the) 
Friend- as to printing the minutes, Xc., was rather| 
favourably entertained; one of the American 
Friends, among the rest, expressing his approba- 
tion of it. It was at first proposed to commit the} 
subject, verbally, to the Meeting for Sufferings, but | 
this was departed from; and a minute was made| 
by the clerk authorizing that meeting to carry out 
the above suggestion by publishing and circulating | 
copies of such minutes and reports, or extracts 
from them, for the information of Friends gen- 
erally, as they might deem expedient. 

The answers to the queries were then resumed ; | 
and at the close of the sitting, had been gone 
through as far as Lancashire and Cheshire. 

A notification from Berks and Oxon (omitted in 


Fufth-day morning, 21st—Met at half-past ten. 


Meeting. Unity and concurrence having been ex- 


‘Lhe answers to the queries were then proceeded | 
with, and overtaken at this sitting, as far as York-) 
shire. 
on behalf of ministers deceased, viz., from Wood- 
bridge Monthly Meeting, concerning Lucy Maw; 
from Alton Monthly Meeting, respecting Lucy 


Coleby; and from York Quarterly Meeting, for| by all, a highly favoured one. 


Martha Thornhill, of Ackworth, * * After 
the reading of the answers to the queries from 
York Quarterly Meeting, a desultory discussion 


There were also produced three testimonies| themselves to the consideration of that 


£6101, being a trifle less than last year. 

It appeared that there had been considerable 
additions to the Society—rather above the average 
number—in the course of the year, on the ground 
of convincement; and though the exceptions 
seemed fully as numerous as on some former occa- 
sions—to the fourth query they may be said to 
have been universal—yet the view taken by most 
of those who spoke on the state of the Body, was 
rather an encouraging one. Had longer time been 
available, there is little doubt but that the excep- 
tions to this, as well as to some other queries, would 
have been adverted to. * * All that was ne- 
cessary for giving the meeting an acquaintance 
with the state of the Society, having now been 
brought before it, Friends were invited to give 
subject, 
which was animadverted upon for probably upwards 
of three hours. The opportunity, we doubt not, 
was felt by many, we incline to say by most, if not 
There appeared a 
very remarkable harmony of sentiment among the 
numerous speakers, though the range of subjects 





arose from the peculiar manner in which the ex- 


‘ceptions to the fourth query are worded by that 


meeting. ‘These exceptions were represented as 
the result of a diversity of practice, arising, no 
doubt, from a difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of the terms “ plainness,” &e. Such a 
mode of answering this query, however, was ad- 


It was explained by several parties, that there was 
no difference of view, among l’riends of that quar- 
ter, as to the value of the Society's testimony in 
this particular, but rather as to what constituted 
an exception. 
tunity to express their dissatisfaction with what 
they termed “peculiarity,” being construed as 
“ plainness ;” and urged the necessity for an alter- 
ation of the query, so far as to leave out the latter 
clause altogether. By others, the discussion of 
the question was deprecated, as out of right order, 
both as to time and place; and that the proper 
way to bring the matter before the Yearly Meeting 
was by a proposition from York, or any other 
Quarterly Meeting. This did not, however, ap- 
pear to satisfy the contenders for “simplicity” 
versus “ peculiarity,” but they pressed for having 
the opportunity, during this Yearly Meeting, for a 
thorough opening up of the question. It was at 
length agreed, that such opportunity would be af- 
forded in the Large Committee. 

Fifth-day afternoon, four o'clock—Met, and 
proceeded with the remainder of the answers to 
the qucries, viz. those from the General Meeting 
for Scotland, and from the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, in Ireland. Read also a summary of the 
answers from the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders. In connection, as usual, with the answers, 
came the Accounts of Distraints, which were read. 
Some were desirous to suppress the reading of these 


the total amounts in the respective quarters, and 
the names of the clerks by whom the reports were 
attested, giving also the united total amount dis- 





the forenoon) was read, respecting the decease of 
Nicholas Albright, of Charlbury, a minister. Also 


a testimony from Witham Monthly Meeting, re-|ing that the whole time occupied with the reading} ° 


trained. ‘The attempt thus made, however, was 
unsuccessful, and was scarcely worth making, see- 


specting Phebe Alsop, of Maldon; and another |of the details was comparatively very short; and 


from Hardshaw West Monthly Meeting, on behalf|as was afterwards observed, the information thus} against church abuses reach the government, and strong 
of Susan M. Thompson, of Liverpool. ‘These, and | obtained was of great importance and interest, and 


the similar documents previously mentioned, were 


‘but for having been read, would have remained 


of the usually instructive and impressive character,|unknown to the meeting. The information here 


and elicited more or less comment. 


referred to, was that respecting church-rates, the 


verted to as unusual and undesirable to be followed. | 


Several individuals took the oppor-| 


seemed rather limited, being confined chiefly to the 
|Ast, 2d and 3d answers. * * Sufficient oppor- 
| tunity appearing to have been given for Friends to 
|give expression to their views and feelings, the 
question usually arising at this stage of the busi- 
|ness, came under consideration, viz.: Whether it 
| would be right for the meeting to issue a General 
| Epistle? and it being the united judgment that 
this should be done, a minute was made, referring 
the preparation of the epistle to the Large Com- 
| mittee, which was directed to come together at the 
\close of the sitting, in order to nominate a sub- 
committee of their number for that object. 

Intimation was given that meetings for worship 
were, as usual, to be held in the forenoon of Sixth- 
| day, at the various London meeting-houses. Ad- 
| journment was then made till four o’clock to-mor- 
|row afternoon. 

The Large Committee met, as directed, and set 
apart a numerous sub-committee, to whom was 


consigned the preparation of the General Epistle. 
(To be concluded.) 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—Liverpool dates to Sixth mo. 6th. 

Lord Palmerston has intimated to the House of Com- 
mons his intention to submit a bill for abolishing church 
rates. The preparation of the submarine cable was go- 
ing on more slowly than was expected, owing to the im- 
possibility of getting the wire made fast enough. Only 
nine hundred miles had been completed. The war 
steamer Cyclops was taking soundings along the pro- 
posed deep sea route. The House of Commons has voted 
£1,125,000 to liquidate England's share of the redemp- 
tion of the Sound Dues. 

FRANCE.—The rumoured attempt upon the life of 
the Emperor, at the recent artillery muster, is reiterated, 
with several corroborative incidents. All English pa- 
pers mentioning the affair, are intercepted at the French 
post-offices. The aproaching elections are a prominent 
theme of conversation. It was reported the monthly 
returns of the Bank of France would show an increase 
in bullion, of $1,000,000 sterling. Rumours are again 


| 


documents, or to confine it to a mere mention of ‘itculating in Paris, of an approaching interview between 


Napoleon and the Emperor of Russia. The accounts 
from the wine growing districts of France, continue fa- 
vourable. The vines are everywhere flourishing, under 
the influence of the late hot weather, and if no accident 
occurs to prevent the grapes from arriving at maturity, 


a more abundant vintage may be expected than for some 
years past. 


BELGIUM.—The advices from Brussels declare that 
tranquillity has been restored, but that many petitions 





feelings against the Jesuits are manifested throughout 
the country. The Cabinet Council had resolved to with- 
draw the obnoxious bill on Charities. Three of the Mi- 
nisters tendered their resignations to the King, who re- 
fused acceptance. 





SPAIN.—Riots had occurred at Granada, growing out 
of the dearness of bread. They were suppressed by the 
military, and the city declared in a state of siege. The 
negotiations on the Mexican question had been suspended 
until the next Mexican mail. 

Liverpool Markets.—There was but little change in cot- 
ton. A small decline is noted in inferior qualities. Fair 
Orleans is quoted at 83d.; fair Mobile, 84d.; Uplands, 
fair, 8d.; middlings, 73d. Breadstuffs continued dull. 
Southern flour, 31s. a 32s.; Ohio, 32s. a 32s. 6d.; yellow 
corn, 39s.; white, 40s. Consols, 94. The London and 
Paris letters speak more encouragingly of monetary af- 
fairs, and a better supply of capi'al was on the market 
in both cities. Trade in the manufacturing districts 
presented no few feature, and prices for goods and yarns 
were without marked change. 

HAVANA.—Dates to the 15th inst. have been received. 
The Spanish fleet, intended to settle the Mexican diffi- 
culty, was said to be near the island, and soldiers were 
arriving by every vessel from Spain. The island was 
quiet and healthy. It is reported that General Concha, 
Governor-General of Cuba, has been recalled in conse- 
quence of the English Ambassador at Madrid having 
complained of his openly conniving at the slave trade. 
The accusation was accompanied with evidence which 
the Spanish Minister was unable to dispute. 

BRAZIL.—Advices from Rio Janeiro to the 8th ult., 
state that the Legislature had opened its sessions, and 
the Emperor made a conciliatory speech from the throne, 
announcing the adoption of the policy of progress, which 
was followed by the dismissal of the ministry, and the 
formation of a more liberal one. This had allayed the 
public excitement. The Emperor states that the high 
prices of provisions were causing much suffering among 
the poorer classes, and some adequate legislation was 
required, 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—Dates to Third mo. 12th, 
speak of the rapid increase of exports from the colony. 
The value of wool exported, in 1856, was $4,155,710, be- 
ing an increase over 1855 of $985,060. The total ex- 
ports exceeded those of last year by $1,348,930. The 
leading exports are grains, wine and wool. The price of 
wool was from 24 cents to 36 cents per pound; wheat, 
from $2.40 to $2.80 per bushel. 

UNITED STATES. — Kansas.—The Free State Le- 
gislature met at Topeka on the 11th inst., and adjourned 
on the 13th. Acts were passed, providing for the taking 
of the census ; apportioning the State for an election in 
the Eighth month next for State officers and Represen- 
tatives in Congress, and for locating the seat of govern- 
ment at Topeka. Also a joint resolution memorializing 
Congress for admission into the Union, under the Topeka 
Constitution. In Gov. Robinson’s message, he examines 
the inaugural of Gov. Walker, and contends that the 
Topeka Constitution was the only clear expression of 
the popular will of Kansas; that it was impossible for 
Free State men to vote at bogus elections, and that their 
position of resistance to usurped authority, should be 
maintained atall hazards. Gov. Walker was at Topeka, 
and spoke in public against the proceedings of the Free 
State party, but did not attempt to disturb their Legis- 
lature. 

Utah.—The Governorship of the territory has been 
offered to Ex-Governor Thomas, of Maryland, and form- 
ally declined by him. It is said the post will be again 
tendered to Col. Cummings, under the belief that it will 
be accepted. Emery D. Potter, formerly a member of 
Congress from Ohio, has accepted one of the vacant 
Judgeships. 

Ohio.—A large deficit has been discovered in the trea- 
sury of this State, amounting, it is said, to nearly 
$1,000,000. W. H. Gibson, the State Treasurer, has 
resigned the office. He alleges the deficit existed when 
he took the office, having been caused by the defalca- 
tions of J. G. Breslin, the former State Treasurer. Gib- 
son, however, is considered guilty of a culpable conceal- 
ment of the frauds. The Governor has appointed a 
Committee of Investigation. Breslin is said to be the 
ostensible proprietor of most of the stock in two Mary- 
land banks. 

Missouri.—The success of the free labour party in St. 
Louis has borne profitable fruit to the Missourians. The 
Democrat of that city says, there has never before been 
such a demand for real estate, nor has the influx of set- 
tlers in the State ever been so large. This stream used 
to flow by Missouri, but since the movement in favour of 
free labour, it has taken a turn into the State, and will 
greatly assist the growth of the free labour sentiments. 
The Democrat says: “The people of this State have 
come to the conclusion that there are other kinds of pro- 
perty in the State besides negroes—that in fact the other 
property of the State is worth millions for every thou- 
sand dollars of slave property—-that it is silly in the 
extreme to sacrifice the millions for the thousands.” 


The Western Plains—On the 6th inst., a small party 
of emigrants, consisting of ten men, eight women and 
ten children, were attacked near the Republican fork of 
Kansas river, by about 150 mounted Indians. Four of 
the men were killed by the Indians, and two men and 
one woman wounded. The Indians retired after robbing 
the wagons. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 334. The confusion 
in municipal affairs led last week to a disgraceful con- 
flict between the two sets of police authorities. It is 
hoped the question will be soon settled by the Court of 
Appeals. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 177. 

Whirlwinds.—On the 13th, a whirlwind passed over 
portions of the State of New York, causing much de- 
vastation and some loss of life, in the vicinity of Utica 
and Oswego. On the same day, a tornado swept over 
portions of Christian county, Illinois, carrying death and 
destruction in its course, Many buildings were destroy- 
ed; a woman and four children were killed, and several 
persons seriously injured. 

Fishing Bountics.—The bounties on fishing paid by the 
assistant U. S. Treasurer, for the years 1856-57, to the 
fishermen of Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
amounted to $358,746. 

California.—Careful estimates based on the returns of 
the local assessors, make the population of the State 
amount to 507,000, of whom 332,000 are Americans, 
65,000 Indians, 38,687 Chinese, 15,000 French, 15,000 
Mexicans, 10,000 Germans, the remainder foreigners of 
many nations. 

Miscellaneous.—The Gloucester ( Mass.) Fisheries —Over 
100 clipper schooners are now prosecuting the halibut 
fishery on George’s Bank, manned by 1200 men from the 
port of Gloucester, Mass. The fleet for the mackerel 
fishery will consist of 300 sail of schooners, giving em- 
ployment to 3000. 

The U.S. Steamship Niagara will take out one half of 
the submarine cable. It was at first stated to be impos- 
sible for her to perform the duty; but the British gov- 


ernment have offered every facility their dockyards could | 


furnish to enable the necessary alterations to be made, 
rather than that America should be shut out from par- 
ticipation in the feat. 

Virginia Tobacco.—The papers in Eastern Virginia 
state more land has been planted in tobacco, the present 
season, than has been for the last fifty years. It is be- 
lieved that the culture need not impoverish the land to 
the extent that it did in former times, restoratives hav- 
ing been found in guano and other fertilizers. 

A Rare Thing in that Quarter.—The N. O. Picayune 
has been presented with an apple grown in that city— 
“the first New Orleans apple,” it says, “we ever saw.” 
It grew on a tree, four feet high. 

Ice in Lake Superior.—The propeller Illinois, at De- 
troit, on the 11th inst., from Portage Lake, encountered 
nine miles of ice, and had to force her way through. 
Letters of the 7th and 8th inst. say, that snow still lay 
in the woods to the depth of two feet, and that on the 
3d, snow fell in considerable quantities. 

Emigration from Germany.—Bremen and Hamburg are 
said to be crowded with emigrants for the New World. 
In Bremen, a cheap eating and lodging house, upon an 
extensive scale, has been established for the accommo- 
dation of the emigrants. The dining-room will seat three 
thousand persons at once. In the Fourth month, 6597 
persons left the port of Bremen, and 5888 persons emi- 
grated from Hamburg. 

The Market for Breadstuffs—The quotations, on the 
22d instant, were as follows:—New York, Illinois red 
wheat, $1.65; good yellow corn, 88 cts.; mixed, 83 cts. 
a84cts. Philadelphia, white wheat, $1.90; red, $1.85; 
yellow corn, 85 cts. a 87 cts. Baltimore, white wheat, 
$1.82; red, $1.68 a $1.75; corn, white and yellow, 85 
cts. a 86 cts. New Orleans, mixed corn, 90 cts. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ 
arithmetical school at West-Town, and also one for the 
Boys’ primary school. 

Application may be made to either of the under- 
named, viz. : 

Pennock Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa. 
Samve. Hizes, Wilmington, Del. 

Henry Corr, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857. 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. Also, a young man, 





to assist on the farm, and in the care of the childrey 
when out of school. ; 

Application may be made to 

Joret Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 

Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 

Joun M. Kaicuy, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JoserH Exkinton, 377 S. Second street. 
ince nae 

MarnieD, on Fifth-day, the 14th of Fifth month, 1857, 
at Friends’ Meeting, Mansfield, Burlington county, N. J,, 
DanieL Satrertuwalte, to ANN SATTERTHWAITE, both of 
the aforementioned place. 

, on Third-day, the 2d inst., at Friends’ Meet. 
ing-house, Sixth and Noble streets, James SmeDLey and 
Hannah F. Hatngs, daughter of Joseph Fox, all of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

a 

Diep, in Wilmington, Del., on the 30th of Fourth mo. 
last, Saran Ayn, wife of Joshua P. Edge, in the 42d year 
of her age; a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, 

, at his residence at Stanford, Dutchess county, 
N. Y., on the 19th of Fifth month, 1857, Joun F. Hunt, 
in the 91st year of his age; a minister of Stanford 
Monthly Meeting. He was firmly attached to the doc- 
trines and testimonies of our Society, as held by ancient 
Friends. He was very generous to the poor and needy, 
and his house was always open to entertain strangers, 
and we have the consoling belief, that his end was 
peace. 

—, on the 11th of Sixth month, 1857, at the resi- 
dence of his son, Griffith Levering, in Peru, Morrow Co., 
O., Tuomas Levering; a member of Alum Creek Monthly 
Meeting, in the 76th year of his age. His close was peace- 
ful. 

—— suddenly, on the 19th of Sixth month, 1857, at 
her residence near Springboro, O., Saran E. Battey, 


| wife of Joshua Bailey, and daughter of Daniel and Eliza- 
jbeth Wood; a member and minister of Springboro 


Monthly Meeting, in the 33d year of her age. In the 
demise of our dear friend, the little meeting to which 
she belonged has sustained a loss, yet we have the con- 
soling belief, that her end was peace—though the event 
was unlooked for by herself or by her friends. The first 
of the year she made the following entry in her diary: 
‘« Another year has run its course, and brought us so 
much nearer to the end of our earthly pilgrimage. What 
report of us has it borne to the high courts above? I 
trust it has been my aim to be pressing after a more 
intimate acquaintance with my God. Wilful departure 
from his law written in my heart, I cannot accuse my- 
self of; and oh! if spared to witness the close of the 
year, may still greater progress be witnessed, and the 
day’s work through boundless mercy keep pace with the 
day. Should my days be lengthened out, I shall esteem 
it a cause for renewed thankfulness ; but into thy hands 
thou eternal and everlasting God, I desire solemnly to 
commit my all, body and soul, that thou mayst do with 
me as seemeth good in thy holy sight; and through all 
and in all, in life, or in death, thy will be done.” At 
subsequent dates she writes: “In a good degree, calm 
and tranquil, and endeavouring, (I trust not unavailing- 
ly,) to draw near to the one source of help and strength, 
and have my all with Him. O! fora more continual 
abiding in watchfulness unto prayer, ready at all times to 
lift the heart in living aspirations unto God for strength, 
and for a right qualification in all things to give thanks 
unto him, and to praise him more and more. This, | 
believe, does not conflict with true cheerfulness. And 
oh! how my spirit craves this precious covering, that in 
my endeavours to diffuse an air of cheerful happiness 
over my own dear family circle, without preventing any- 
thing of good, I may set a watch over the door of my 
lips, and ever maintain that holy fear which will ever be 
found as a fountain of life to preserve from the snares of 
death. Changes are indeed my portion. Deep calleth 
unto deep, and my spirit is at times well nigh over- 
whelmed while the floods of the enemy assail; but to 
God I will make my appeal; at his feet I will strive 
patiently to wait until he shall say it is enough, and 
cause a way to open where now no way appears. Help, 
Lord, for in thee doI trust.” “Third mo. 18th, 1857.— 
Since my last date, I have had to experience changes 
and besetments, as well as been favoured with some evi- 
dences of being under right direction. May I still trust 
in God—thankful for favours past, and humbly hope for 
more.” A little before her death, she prayed for more 
faith and patience. Shortly after she said, “I must die; 
I go in peace ; my love to all my friends; my peace is 
made with all men, and with my God. My robes are 
washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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